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The problem of luxury, difficult alike for the moralist and the economist, 
is interestingly treated by M. Belot. In view of the extreme difficulty of 
defining the term he is led to distinguish between luxury in what he terms 
the "biological" and the "social" sense. The former consists in some 
inversion in the hierarchy of individual needs. It displays itself in sensu- 
ality and ostentation. These are evils almost without restriction. But 
when he passes to criticize the truly social manifestations of luxury, eco- 
nomic considerations cause him to hesitate in his condemnation. For it 
may well be that given the present social and economic order, the indul- 
gence in luxury by the wealthy results in less suffering than their absten- 
tion would do. Here it is less the luxury itself which is to be condemned 
than the social state, with its vast inequalities, of which luxury is the sign. 
What duty chiefly requires, therefore, touching the social manifestations of 
luxury, is an earnest effort toward a social order in which the claims of 
the collective good shall be heeded, and in which all shall share more 
equitably in the wealth and progress won by humanity. 

The discussion of the ethical views of Guyau by M. Fourniere contains, 
besides the exposition, some elements of criticism. Among them may be 
noted the contention that Guyau succeeded in separating his theory from 
that of the Utilitarians far less sharply than he himself realized. 

The lecture on Christian education and religious education contains a 
suggestion of an interpretation of religion which, while rejecting the super- 
natural in every form, shall still make religion the very soul of all science, 
art, and morality, in education and in life. 

In the contribution of M. Croiset the reader is given an admirable gen- 
eral outline of the course of moral reflection among the Greeks. It bears 
the marks of an intimate acquaintance with Greek literature and history. 
The writer makes four main periods in the development of the moral life 
of Greece : The morality of the Homeric world ; the traditional morality 
of the cities ; the philosophic morality in the cities ; and philosophic mo- 
rality after the fall of the cities. 

If the Ecole de Morale continues its work on the plane occupied by the 
present volume, it should prove a real influence in contemporary thought. 

Walter Goodnow Everett. 
Brown University. 

Kants Lehre vont inneren Sinn und seine Theorie der Erfahrung. Von 
Robert Reininger. Wien und Leipzig, Wilhelm Braumuller, 1900. 
—pp. 154. 

The purpose of this work is to analyze fully Kant's conception of the 
internal sense, and to show the modificlations which would be produced in 
the critical theory of experience by a rigorous adherence to the determina- 
tions which most properly characterize the internal sense. The book falls, 
then, into two parts. The first part, after discussing the conceptions of 
sensibility and of the external sense, endeavors to describe accurately 
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the meaning actually ascribed by Kant to the internal sense. Analysis 
shows this conception, in the form in which it was first outlined, to have 
been contradictory and untenable, so that Kant neither can nor does ad- 
here to it. Dr. Reininger then points out, in a chapter entitled " A Nec- 
essary Completion of the Doctrine of the Internal Sense, ' ' the line along 
which he thinks the conception ought to move, in order to develop toward 
a completed form which shall be in harmony with the fundamental marks 
of the concept and with the spirit and aim of Kant's transcendental ideal- 
ism. This course is not, however, the one actually taken by Kant, who 
proceeds to revise his theory in such a way as to subvert its essential char- 
acter, and greatly to imperil the purity and consistency of his system. The 
last chapter of this part deals, then, with Kant's gradual unfortunate 
change in the doctrine. 

The main thought of these sections is that the internal sense is character- 
istically and correctly conceived as a function of receptivity, having entirely 
phenomenal significance. It is our secondary and derived conscious- 
ness of that which takes place within our minds. It reveals, however, 
not the mind itself, but the effects of the activity of our transcendental 
functions. It is entirely parallel with the external sense, and of equal rank. 
The two are mutually exclusive — data of the external sense cannot cor- 
rectly be referred to the internal sense also. Kant makes time, however, 
to be the form of the internal sense. Whatever facts are in time, then, 
must belong to the internal sense, and vice versa. This influence, to- 
gether with certain auxiliaries, gradually brings about in Kant's thought a 
change by which the internal sense becomes equivalent to 'all sensibility in 
general, and the external sense becomes subordinate to it. This outcome 
seems to Dr. Reininger, however to swamp the whole Kantian doctrine in 
subjectivity and illusionism, by making the corporeal world simply a system 
of determinations of the internal sense. Kant's system, then, would be 
merely empirical idealism, on a level with the views of Berkeley and 
Hume. But transcendental idealism is essentially an assertion of the ob- 
jectivity and externality for us, of the material world, even while it urges 
that in a transcendental reference that world is phenomenal. The author, 
then, in order to defend the objectivity of his idealism, resists the charge 
by which Kant, after finding that the form of time belongs to all phenom- 
enal facts, proceeds to engulf everything in the sweep of the internal sense. 
It is a mistake, the writer urges, to regard the time order as co-extensive 
with the internal sense. Time is more than that. Internal sensibility is 
the realm of subjectivity and passing feelings ; but beyond and apart from 
this realm, there is a time order for the system of objective phenomena, 
the physical world. ' ' The completion of the Kantian doctrine of sense 
which was mentioned as necessary consists, therefore, essentially only in this, 
that time shall be taken not only as the form of the internal sense, but also 
as the fundamental form of our whole consciousness throughout (pp. 45-46). 
The term ' consciousness ' here includes the whole life of the transcenden- 
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tal ego. There is, then, a time form which belongs to the transcendental 
ego, and which conditions all objectivity. The material world is in this 
time. There is also a time which belongs to the empirical ego, as the 
form in which the passive flow of its conscious states is contained. Now 
the work of the transcendental ego may well be autonomous, objective, 
cosmic, world-determining. But the time form of the ego of the internal 
sense is not such. Only by a mistake, then, can the material world be re- 
garded as created by or known through the internal sense. 

The author's critical work is well done. The difficulties which he points 
out in Kant's thought are genuine. But the solution which he proposes 
does not seem to me to afford much help. Granting that it is a mistake to 
suppose that the time of our subjective sensibility, psychologically con- 
sidered, determines the corporeal world. The implication of a trans- 
cendent time order is too powerful ; it must be accepted. Granted, too, 
that a correct reading of this implication would point to transcendent 
mind as the bearer of the time order. Still it is only as the time conscious- 
ness wells up in our lives, as a consciousness at once psychological and 
transcendental, that we can have any assurance of the existence of an ob- 
jective time order. The problem is, then, to show the way in which the 
empirical at every turn involves and depends upon the transcendental — to 
show that they are not two, but rather the two poles of every conscious ex- 
perience. If in doing that work we start from the empirical and subjective 
side, I cannot see that this prejudices our treatment in a solipsistic manner, 
unless we erroneously give such a description of empirical consciousness as 
to exclude the possibility of recognizing the objective and transcendent. 
This erroneous description is the capital fault of subjective idealism. But 
suppose that with Dr. Reininger we distinguish sharply the time of the 
transcendental ego, presupposed but not empirically sensed, from the time 
of the internal sense, empirical but not objective or transcendental ; have 
we not, by this separation, rendered still more obstinate the difficulty of our 
problem ? Have we not, indeed, fallen into the same error as the subjec- 
tivist in our account of empirical experience, and are we not trying to 
save ourselves from his results by the dogmatic, rather than critical, as- 
sumption of a transcendental ego. 

In the second part of the work the author gives two versions of the 
theory of experience, founded on Kant. The first sets forth what Kant 
should have said holding strictly to the standpoint of transcendental idealism; 
the other gives what he should have said working consistently from the 
standpoint of subjective idealism so often apparent in the Critique. All 
the essential principles of the Kantian theory are thus twice treated in de- 
tail. The author's sympathy is with transcendental idealism, when that 
doctrine takes the form which he regards as its proper one, and he aims to 
bring home to us the inadequacy of Kantianism in any other form. The 
main idea of the second part seems to me to invite a criticism similar to 
that passed upon the first. The author's conception of transcendental 
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idealism involves too complete a separation of the transcendental from the 
empirical ego. Why should it be so restful to think that the world reposes 
upon the bosom of the transcendental ego, and so alarming to be told that 
the same psychical functions as those operative in our own experience are 
constitutive of the entire phenomenal order ? An ego is not a very big 
thing, if you limit it to the actual contents of our consciousness. But both 
these doctrines find in the ego implications which quite transcend our con- 
sciousness. If the transcendental ego of the first view is great enough to 
found an objective and harmonious world-order, why should we fear to 
trust the transcendental ego of the second ? 

E. L. Hinman. 
University of Nebraska. 

A Text-Book of Psychology for Secondary Schools. By Daniel Putnam. 

New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, American Book Co., 1901. — pp. 300. 

The author of this book published a small work on psychology several 
years ago, and now issues this new one in consequence of the progress of 
the science. The work is a genuine psychology, and not a discussion of 
psychophysics. It contains little about sensation, reflex action, hypnotism, 
experiment, and other matters which some writers seem to think constitute 
the main part of psychology, but is devoted almost entirely to an analysis of 
the operations of the mind. Moreover, the author frankly recognizes the 
mind as a real entity, and does not believe in thoughts and feelings float- 
ing around loose. In epistemology he is an intuitionist, holding that our 
knowledge of causation, the mathematical axioms, the principles of reason- 
ing, and the fundamental principles of morals are all intuitive and self- 
evident. He recognizes judgment as the leading intellectual process, but 
his definition of it seems to me not quite accurate. He defines it as "the 
mental activity which examines, compares, and decides in respect to the 
relations between things or ideas " (p. 121). That is correct as far as it 
goes ; but how about judgments of existence, as when we say 'the sun 
exists ' or ' there is a sun ' ? Would not Mr. Putnam call those judgments ? 
He often uses the term 'apperception,' but leaves me as much in the dark 
as ever as to what the word means. It seems to me to mean what I call 
' understanding ' : a knowledge of things in their most necessary relations. 
I notice, too, that since ' apperception ' has come into use, ' understand- 
ing ' has dropped into the background. 

Having treated of the intellectual operations, including induction and de- 
duction, Mr. Putnam proceeds to the feelings, which he divides into the 
three classes of sensations, emotions, and sentiments. He admits, however, 
that the distinction between emotions and sentiments is not perfect, and I, 
for one, doubt whether it exists at all. The author's treatment of the feel- 
ings is in the main good, considering the small space at his command. 
His treatment of the will is hardly so successful. He shows the vital im- 
portance of desire as an element in will and says : ' ' Desire is a craving 



